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Architecture. 
{from Lossing’s ‘History of the Fine Arts.’] 
About the year 1300 a more ornamental style 
of architecture was introduced into England and 
upon the continent. It wasecalled the Decorated 
English style, and was used chiefly for sacred ed- 


ifices, The annexed engraving represents the 





ered an excellent representation of this style, in 
which the windows are large and wide, and divi- 


lar narrow columns, branching out at top into va- 


until about the year 1380, so profuse were these | 
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[Gothic Doorway.] 


Florid Style, and Gothic architecture in all its glo- 
ry was cultivated and admired. 
orated to the very pinnacle shot up into the clouds, ; 
and windows of stained glass shed gorgeous | 
lights over the profuse decorations of the interior 
of the churehes. 

Concerning the origin of Gothic architecture, 
there are variovs opinions. Dr. Mollier has thus 
briefly summed them up : ‘1. Frem the holy groves 
or thickets of the ancient Celtic nations. 2. From 
huts made of the entwined twigs of trees. 
From the strueture of the framings in wooden 
buildings. 4. From the pyramids of Egypt. 5. 
from the imitation of pointed arches generated by 
the intersection of semi-circles.’ 


Sculpture. 

* * * In Egypt the art of sculpture assu- 
med a magnificence commensurate with all other 
efforts of this singular people, which were ever 
upona grand scale. Nor did this grandeur and 
magnificence of the art at all prevent that nicety 
of finish which we expect in objects of small size, 











door-way of Lincoln Ca-hedral,and can be consid. | 


ded into severe! lights by mullions, or perpendicv- || 
rious forms of tracery, such as circles, trifoils, &c. || 

‘ : ’ j 
Ornament afier ornament was added te this style, |) 


embellishments, that it obtained the title of the |, 


of temples, or the summits of obelisks, and could 
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Tall spires dec. || 
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{Head of Memnon.] 
‘el, were polished with the greatest care in all their 
‘parts. Even those that stood upon the pinnacles 





act of interposition of one of the saints in de. 
fending a monastery trom the attack of a band 
‘of Norman brigands. It will be observed that a 
halo surrounds the head of each of the human 
figures, (who are portrayed in a sitting posture, 
‘and reading,) which appendage was always at- 
‘tached to representations of any of the evangel- 


ists. This sculpture undoubtedly is intended to 





only be viewed at a distance, were finished with 
as much labor as if they were designed for close 
and minute inspection. One of the finest spec. 
imens of their sculpture extant, is the head of the 
statue of Memnon now in the British museum, 
whither it was taken by that indefatigable travel- 
ler and ripescholar, Belzoni. ‘T'o give the reader 
an idea of the immense size of Egyptian statues, 
we will note some of the principal dimensions of 
the one in question. We would remark, how- 
ever, that this is lilliputian, compared to some of 
their immense sphynxes which guarded the en- 
trance to the principal temples of Thebes. 

The whole height of the bust from 
the top of the head-«ress to the pit of 


the stomach, 8 ft. 9in. 
Round the shoulders and breast a. 

bove, 15 3 
From the upper part of the head. 

dress to the end of the beard, 6 O48 
From the forehead to the chin, 3 34 


As a specimen of the style of sculpture on the 
continent about the middie of the eighth century, 
and not long preceding the time of Charlemagne, 
we give the subjoined ett. Itrepresents the cap. 
ital of a column, erected in France about the 
year 760, in commemoration of some remarkable 





{Sculpture in the eighth century.) 
represent two of the four writers of the gospels, 


or of the primitive Christian apostles. With the 
exception of this and the comparatively rude 
sculptures which adorned the Christian churches, 
we find but little of interest connected with the 
art, till its permanent revival tn Italy by Michael 
Angiolo Buonaretti towards the close of the fif. 
teenth century. 





| Care. 

It isoneof the most delusive things in life, the 
| idea of getting clear of care. ,It is inseparable 
| with life, a part and parcel of it. True, a per- 
| 


| 


son may get clear of one care, or a set of cares 
—but it is only to make room for othes. Many 
‘have been woefully cheated with the idea of find- 
ing happiness by a withdrawal from business,and 
seeking ease and exemption from care in retire- 
'ment. Care -will find a man there, or anywhere 
_crawlforth out of the bushes, or the crevices of 








or their statutes which were formed by the chis. 





'the house in seclusion. It will fasten upon one 


in one shape—and the more pertinaciously, the 
more he strives to burst it off—because he is fated 
to it. Noman is so little disquieted with care 
as he who cares nothing about it. It always pur- 
sues the cowardly and retreating. Better face 
right about and battle it—brush thro’ the thickest 
of it—jump rightin over head and ears—rather 
than timidly skulk from it. 





Pride.—Many are the victims of this abomi- 
nable vice, and many are allured by its fascina. 





ting influence to the ruin of character and fame. 
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The Husband’s Stratagem. 


BY G. C. FOSTER. 


*You will not surely loave me to-night, Chr- | 


lotte? I am extremely weak, and scarcely 
think thatIshall live till morning. Yousmile— 
you do not believe me ; or rather, you wish not 
to believe anything which will interfere with 
your pleasures. Well, go, go” The sick man 
looked at his beautiful wife, who had just en- 
tered the chamber, splendidly attired for a party 
to ‘see if he wanted any thing before she went 
out : 

‘I really think you look much better to-night, 
and I may venture to leaye you. And then, 
you know, the Arlington’s are such particular 
friends—they would feel positively slighted if I 
should refuse their pressing invitation. I shall 
send up old Mary, so that you will be quite com. 
fortable.’ 

‘Pray, send up no one. 
—alone,’ 

‘Well, my Jove, I am sorry to leave you ; but 
bless me, the clock is striking cight, and it is 
time for me to go.’ And she burricd from the 


I wish to be as I feel 


| not. 











1] must—I will see him! He is cursing me 


| now—-I know it—but on my knees I will sue for 
| forgiveness. He dare not deny it me—he can. 
| Lead me tohim. Where is he? Who 
shall restrain me ?’ 

She raved on fur some time, until she sank 
back exhausted; and, upon again looking up, 
she found that she was left alone. She ran to 
the door, it was locked from without! But we 
will leave ber to ber own sensations, which could 
not have been of the most agrecable nature,and 
return to the sick chamber. 

‘Ha! ha! ha? said the doctor re-entering.— 
‘I think we have done the business, my dear fel. 
low. Beaishe must have been very blind, to 
have mistaken you fora sick man. Why, you 
look hearty enough to enjoy a beef-steak and a 
bottle of wine with the healthiest bon-vivant in 
town, And thenthe manner in which you did 
it—Forest could not have acted it better.’ 

‘Doctor,’ replied Leslie rising from his.bed, 
and adjusting his shirt collar and cravat at the 
glass, ‘Charlotte is a noble woman, and I do not 
| wish biery this thing too far. Her uncon. 
_querable love of society and pleasure, united 
| with her extravagance, came near ruining me 
‘ina pecuniary point of vicw, besides totally des. 





room, carrying with her a sick husband’s only } troying my domestic happiness. I will go to 


happiness. In the hall she met the piysici.n, 
and carelessly remarked, ‘Dear Doctor, do go 
and cheer up Mr. Leslie 2 little. He has the 
blues horribly this evening, and I am cngaged 
to beout. Why, what isthe man stariig at / 

‘Engaged to be out madam! You may be 
too late to close your husband’s eyes—I fear he 
will scarcely survive the night ? 

‘Sir, sir, what mean you? Is this done to a- 


larm me, or are you really serious ?’ and she re. | 


entered the room with the physician. As they 
passed into Leslie’s chamber, he opened his dull 


eyes, and seeing his wife his countenance under. | 
went asudden change from pale to red, and his, 


eye lightened as if in anger. His wife approa. 


ched the bed, but he motioned her away, and. 
|| she had acted wrongly, and was denicd the ep. 


feebly raising himself on his elbow, said, 

‘I told you the truth Charlotte—I feel that I 
am dying. Now answer me frankly and sin- 
cerely, have you aught to complain of me since 
I have been your husband ?” 

She turned pale and trembling!ly sobbed— 

‘No, oh no, Henry, not one word—but I was 
about shamefully to wrong you. I will not go. 
I will stay, with you forever and she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

‘Madam " he replied, ‘the dying have nosym- 
pathies but for justice. Your tears are unneces- 
sary. I perceive that I have thrown away my 
precious affections upon an unworthy object. I 
have been duped—how deeply I know not, and 
wish not to inquire. Doctor, I call on you to 
witness that she has no complaint to make a. 
gainstme. And nowif you really would do me 
a last favor, leave me to die in peace.’ 

He sank back exhausted—the hectic faded 
from his cheek, and a slight tremor shook his e- 
maciated frame. The doctor heard a faint 
shriek, and turning round, saw the lady had 
fainted. He calied the nurse and bad her re. 
moved quietly to her own room, where she re. 
covered, and begged to be allowed to go to her 
husband. ‘He is dying, and I must go to him. 
Who but a wife should close her husband’s eyes ? 








her now and confess the stratagem I have used, 
+ She will understand the motive and fezl the ne. 
_ecssity of reforming her habits—and I would not 
leave her a single moment unnecessarily in 
| pain.’ 

‘You will dono such thing,’ said the doctor, 
taking him by the arm. ‘You are my patient ! 
'he continued smiling, ‘and I forbid you Jeaving 
| the room. My proscription is a hot supper and 
a bottle of wine, after which you will proceed 
immediately to bed. I will take care of your 
wife,’ he adced in a calm and quiet tone as he 
left the room, 

When Charlotte Leslie found that she was a 
prisoncrin her own chamber, her first impulse 
was to give way to a flood of tears. Shi felt 
portunity, when she wished humbly to have ato- 
ned for her miscondact. She wasa high spirited 
woman, and began already to consider herself 
the injured party for being denied access to her 
husband. Gradually her repentant feeling mel- 
ted away, and all-the pride of woman’s heart 
was aroused. She s.t brooding over her con- 
tending emotions, when her duor was unlocked, 
and the maid entered the recom. 

‘Madam,’ said the maid, ‘I’ve got the key, 
and thought I would come and bring you some. 
thing warm and nice, (uncovering a tray which 
she held in her hands,) and besides, madam, I 
think Ican give you some news, too,’ added 
the maid, approaching her mistress and speak- 
ing ina whisper. After a few words from the 
maid, the lady started upon her fect exclaiming 
‘My God! is it possible that I have been thus 
deeply duped by a man! [ll teach him, tho’, 
the depth of my revenge. I burn to execute it. 
Edith, here quick! arrange my hair—give me 
my cape and cloak—call my chair! I am go- 
ing out 

The orders were speedily obeyed: and in fif- 
teen minutes, Mrs. Leslie found herself among 
the gay throng at the Arlington party, receiving 
the homage of eloquent young men who imme. 
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diately surrounded her, protesting that she ney. 
looked so lovely, and that she had come in good 
time to save the party from ennui, as they al. 
most despaired of her for the evening. 

There was a whirl of indistinct and confused 
sensations in Charlotte’s brain, but this well ti. 
med flattery acted like oil thrown upon agitated 
waters. Gradually she allowed herself to be 
diverted ; and, pride and indignation at the con. 
duct of ber husband coming to her aid, she de. 
termined to allow no one to believe that she 
could be otherwise than happy. 

The moon had arisen and mingled with her 
silvery light, the perfumes of the garden came 
fluating through the lattice, touching the spirit 
of every one. Charlotte was of ancnthusiastic 
and sanguine temperament; and while she lea. 
ned over a casement which overlooked the gar. 
den, and inhaled the almost spiritual beauty and 
fragrance of the scene, she felt her heart swell 
with indignation towards her husband, who had 
undertaken to treat her as a child, to mould her 
to his wishes. ‘Had he reasoned with me,’ said 
she half aloud—‘nay had he commanded me— 
I should have obeyed with the best grace I could. 
But thus to deceive me, and then laugh at his 
triumph! I hate him, for he has made me des. 
pise myself ? 

‘Why not revenge yourself then, dear, dear 
Charlotte ?’ said a soft voice. Her hand was at 
that moment gently but fervently clasped, and 
looking up she saw a tall elegant young man, 
with the fire of genius burning in his eyes, and 
lighting up his noble countenance, bending re. 
spectfully overher. Her heart beat audibly ; for 
maby a time had she thrilled beneath the magie 
tones of that voice, not dreaming of the spell 
which was doing its work upon her. 

‘Francis-—-I mean Mr. Langham ;" said she 


in visible alarm, and choking, ‘what mean you ? 





How do you know my thoughts? You must 


not--I feel that you must not—know them !-- 


I dare not ask for syinpathy—-more especially, 


not for yours—-lcave me ! leave me! if you pity 
my distress.’ 

The young man dropped her hand and _ stood 
erect and proud before her. Yet there was 
something so fascinating in his lustrous black 
aye, and in his graccful majesty of bearing that 
Charlotte could not choose but to gaze. ‘Char- 
lotte,’ said he in a calm, subdued voice, ‘there 
are moments in life when the light of love with- 
in thus breaks forth as instantancously as the 
lightning which leaps from the clouds and shows 
the scenery through the surrounding darkness. 
The first glance of your eyes which met mine 
was the flash which lighted up the darkness of 
my heart, and showed the forms of Love and 
Beauty which sheltered there. For months I 
have fed upon my passion silently ; for so long 
as you were happy I had no right to speak aught 
which might disturb you, Now, you are miser- 
able-—nay, deny it not! your eyelids quiver and 
your face is pale ; I have no right to show that I 
sympathize with yoursorrow. Having so firmly 
borne my own distress, I have the stronger claim 
upon your confidence. Let me lead you into 
the garden, and there you shall tell me what is 
the matter.’ 

Francis Langham was an imperious, haughty, 
man, whom nobody thought of approaching with 
any thing like familiarity. Charlotte had been 
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acquainted with him some time, and was fascin- 
ated with his genius and elegance. His stand- 
ing in,society was unexceptionable, and every 
one courted him. ‘To her he had never been 
other than respectful in the extreme ; and his 
brilliant conversation had so won upon her that 
she regarded him with almost the familiar fond. 
ness of a brother. His calm, quiet demeanor, 
on the present occasion, completely threw her off 
her guard; and she allowed him to lead lier in. 
to the garden without a word of resistance. 


Henry Leslie did not order the supper or the/! 


wine prescribed by the doctor, but sad moodily 
before the fire, reflecting upon the course he had 
pursued. He loved his wife, and had done it 
for her good. Of so much he was sutisfied.— 
Yet he could not avo'd his misgivings, lest he 
had gone too far. At length his anxiety increa. 
sed tos.ch an extent that he procceded to his 
wife’s apartment, fully determined ujoa an en-' 
clairissment with her at ounce. He found the 
door open and Charlotte—gone! More indig- 
nant than alarmed, he returned to his chamber 
and went to bed, but not to sleep ; for when we 
have torn a loved object from the heart, the 
wound still bleeds, 

Early in the morning he called his wife’s maid 
and ordered her to go and request her mistress 
to attend him. 

‘Yes, sir,’ stammered the maid; ‘but mistress 
went out last evening, and , 

‘Well, I know she went out—she went to Mrs. 
Arlington's party, but I presume she must have 
returned by this time. She doesn’t usually stay 
out todaylight, does she ?” 

‘N—n—o, sir, but , 

‘But what? Answer me instantly, 

‘Here isa letter, sir.’ 

He tore it open, and read : 








‘You attempted to deceive me, and have lost 
me. I know my fate ; but any thing is more 
easily borne by a woman than wounded pride. 
I hope you have recovered from your iliness,and 
that your hot supper and wine agree with you. 

CuaRLOTTS.’ 


My story is toid, and the moral is plain. A 
husband may be forgiven by his wife for every 
thing except making her contemptible in her 
own eyes, 








From the New-Yorker. 
Pompeii. 

A voice from Italy! It comes like the stir. 
ring of the breeze upon the mountains! It 
floats in majesty like the echo of the thunder ! 
It breathes solemnity like a sound from the 
tombs! Let the nations harken for the slum. 
ber of ages is broken, and the buried voice of 
antiquity speaks again from the ruins of Pom. 
pei. 

Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. 
At the foot of the vine-clad Vesuvius stands a 
regal city ; the stately Roman walks its lordly 
streets,or banquets in the palaces of its splendor. 
The bustle of busied thousands is there—you 
may hear it along the quays: it rises from the 
amphitheatre and the forum. It is the home 
of luxury, of gaiety, of joy. There togaed 
royalty drowns itself in dissipation—the lion 








roars over the martyred Christian,and the bleed. 


ing gladiator dies at the beck of applauding 


spectators, Itisa careless, a dreaming a de 
voted city. 
* Oe 20: There isa blackness in 


the horizon and earthquake is rioting in the 
bowels of the mountain! Hark! a roar and |! 
a crash! and the very foundations of the eter. 
nal hili are belched furth in a sea of fire! Woe 
for that fated city! The torrent comes surg. 
ing like the mad ocean—it boils above wall and | 
tower, palace and fountain, and Pompeii is a ci- | 
ty of tombs! | 
Ages roll un. 

tion are in the halls of buried grandeur. The | 
forum is voicciess ; the pompous mansions are. 
tenanted by skeletons! 





Silence, darkness and desola. | 


Lo other gencrations| 
live above the dust of long-lost glory, and the | 
slumber of the dreamless city is forgotten. | 


*% * * * ¥ 


Pompeii beholds a resurrection! As sum. | 
moned by the blast of the final trampet, she hath | 
shaken from her beauty the ashes of centuries, | 
aud once more looks forth upon the world, sul- | 
lied and sombre, but interesting still. Again 
upon her arches, her courts, and her colonnades, | 
the sun lingers in splendor, but not as erst when | 
the reflected lustre from her marble dazzled like | 
the glory of her own true beam. There, in | 
their gloomy Loldness stand her palaces, but | 
the song of carousal is hushed forever. You) 
may behold the palaces of her fountains, but | 
you will hear no murmur—-they are as the water | 
courses of the desert. There too are her gar- 
dens, but the barrenness of long antiquity is 
theirs. You may stand in her amphitheatre ; 
and you shall read utter desolation on its bare 
and dilapidated walls. 

Pompeii. Mouldering relict of a former 
world! Strange redemption from the sepulchre ! 
How vivid are the classic memories that cluster 
around thee! Thy loneliness is rife with 
tongues; for the shadows of the mighty are thy 
sojourners! Man walks thy desolated and for. 
saken streets, and is Jost in the dream of ather 
days. [fc converses with the genius of the past, 
and the Roman stands as freshly recalled, as be- 
fore the billow of lava had stiffened above him. 
A Pliny, a Sallust, a Trajan are in his musings, 
and he visits their very homes. 








Venerable and eternal city. The storied urn 
toa nation’s memory! A disentombed and risen 


| obstruction. 
| is golden Icaved, save where is spread on a field 





witness for the dead! Every stone of thee is 
consecrated and in: mortal. 
Goth or Vandal thundered at thy gates, or rev. | 
eled in thy spoil. Man marrednot thy magnif-. 
icence. Thou wert scathed by the finger of | 
bim who alone knew thy depths of violence 
and crime. Babylon of Italy! thy doom was 
not revealed to thee. No prophet was there, 
when thy towers were tottering, and the ashen 
darkness obscured thy horizon, to construe the 
warning. The wrath of God was upon thee 
heavily—in the volcan owas ‘‘the bidding of his 
power,” and like thine ancient sisters of the 
plain, thy judgement was sealed in fire ! 


_— 


Autumn, 
Autumn! thou art with us. 














the prickles in the evening air, and the stars. 


Rome was—Thebes | 
was—Sparta was—thou wast and art still. No) 


Already we feel | 


we shall see the rich tints which thou flingest on 
the woodlands, and then thy russet livery. And 
if thou art now bright, and gay and beautiful, 
thou are not jess lovely when thy hazy atmos- 
phere spreads a voluptuous softness over nature 
—-when the sun himself is shorn of his beams, 
and like a pale planet wanders through the sky. 
Autamn ! with its fields of ripening corn— 
and its trees laden with fruit, and its vines with 
the clustering grapes, 

‘Reeling to earth, purple and gushing,’ 

and clear and sparkling streams, and salmon 
fishing, and field spurt is here. 

Out in the autumn woods! The broad leaf 
of the Sycamore has fallen upon the streamlet 
and hath passed on with its tumbling waters, or 
disports them when it has rested against some 
The Buckeye is bare—-the Maple 


of orange, the hectic flush which marks ap- 
proaching decay, or where the sap is yet faintly 
floursing, and a delicate green remains. The 
Oak isof a ceep crimson, and the gam even 
yet of a bloodier hue. Far off, on the tall cliff, 
is the spiral pine and cedar, in their eternal 
green, 

Out in the Autemn woods! When the leaves 
are falling like the flakes in the snow-storm. It 
is a time for refiection—it is a time for lofty 
contemplation. The soul is full, if it have the 
capacity to feel, and gushes forth though the 
tongue speaks not. And yet it is irresistible, to 
roam through the autumn woods, and listen 
to the thousand whispering tongues, whieh fil 
the air. ‘The fulness of feeling must be relieved 
by the merry shout and loud halloo. 

We welcome, Autumn. Thou art the dear- 
est to us of the seasons—save the flower month. 
We hail thy coming snow, not as has been our 
wont. Since thou was last here, we have lost 
friends, and in thy wailing, winds, and out be- 
neath the sky, and roaming through thy varied, 
gorgeous, liveried woods, our thoughts shall be 
turned to their memories. 


An Obituary. 

The following notice, cut from the New-Or. 
loans Picayune, is undoubtedly from the pen of 
‘Phazma, It could not be improved. 

‘Died, early yesterday morning, the 3d inst., 
in the seventy-third year of her age, Mrs. Cath. 
arine Field. She needs no obituary. In the 
hearts of children and grand-children the memo. 
ry of afond mother’s love is enshrined, to expite 
only when they follow her to that long home 
from whence no traveller returns. The first o- 
rison she breathes in heaven will not be that our 
tears may be checked, but that our hearts may 
be chastened, and the lesson of wisdom recei- 
ved intooursouls. Farewell, Mother! ‘There 
are no tears in heaven, but give us who are still 
lingering in the trial place, your prayers, your 
prayers.’ 

















Advice. 
He, who in the same given time can produce 
more than many others, has vigor; he, who 


‘lean produce more and better, has talents ; and 


he, who can produce what none else can has 





‘that which is potent, mighty, and all powerful—- 


shine out with a peculiar brilliancy. Shortly || genius. 
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The Village Belle. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


If you should ever go to Alesbury, you will see 
@ sweet little cottage in the meadows towards the 
river valley, half hid amid a cluster of alders,with 
its white chimney and snowy palings, peeping 
through the foliage—and they will tell you that 
Annette Merton once lived there, for all the vil- 
lagers remember her. It was oue of those celes- 
tial paradises which the sick heart, weary with 
the wrongs of men, so often pictures to itself{— 
80 offen longs for,—and she, oh she was a beau- 
tiful ereature—my heart even now beats quicker 
as her imgage rises before me. 

She was a gay, lively girl—with the polish of a 
summer in the city, and a fine education—and 
whatever her talents might have been, she at 
least possessed the power of pleasing; the tact 
of winning.hearts in a most copious measure.—: 
I never could divine exactly how she did it—but 


there was a free, frank, friendly air about her that || 


inspired confidence ; and gifted thus at all points, 
she played a most masterly game among the vil- 
lage beaux. Every body was glad togallant her; 
was emulous which should pay her the most at. 
tention—and every young gentleman who could 
afford to spruce himself up a little once in every 
twenty-four hours, paid. her an afiernoon or an 
evening visit. 

It would be amusing to one who went as a 
mere spectator, to have attended a Saturday eve. 
ning levee at the Alder Cottage—amusing to see 
the address practised by the competitors for smiles 
in eliciting some distinguished mark of her favor 
—they gathered around her in the parlor, and if 
she spoke there was a strife as to who should 
most approve what she said; if she dropped her 
handkerchief, twe or three heads were thumped 
together in the effort to restore it to her—and if 
she walked they were heppy who gotat her side, 
and all the rest were miserable. ‘There were to 
be seen all kinds of faces, and every description 
of temper—and such a spectator might have been 
edified ; but the principal impression upon his 
mind would probably have been, that courting 
under such circumstances was a most particular. 
ly foolish kind of business. _ 

But Annette sung—‘The moon had climbed 
the highest hill’—and told boarding-sehool stories, 
and talked eloquently about love, poetry, music 
and painting—was witty, sentimental, and good- 
natured—was invincible always—absolutely al. 
ways the conqyeror. The young ladies of the 
village saw thémselves undeservedly deserted— 
looked month after month on the success of their 
generous rival—and prayed probably if young 
ladies ever pray about such matters, that Annette 
might speedily make a;choice among her wor- 
shippers and leave them the remainder. It was 
8 forlorn hope ; she intended to do nosuch thing ; 
she was the village belle—and the village belle 
she meant to be. 

It so happens, however, that great beauties, 
like all other great folks who have to take their 
common chances in the fortunes of humanity, 
sometimes in the end outwit themselves. In pro. 
cess of time, one and another, and another wed. 
ding took place in the village ; the girls whose 
names were seldom spoken ; whose modest pre- 
tensions and retiring habits were perfectly eclip. 
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sed by the brilliancy of the reigning star, secured 
their favorites, were wooed, and won, and mar. 
ried: and still Annette coquetted with all, and 
was still admired by all. How many good offers 
she refused or slighted, were only recorded in 
her own memory. 

‘Hope deferred,’ saith the proverb, ‘maketh the 
heart sick. Those who were sincere in their ad. 
dresses, gradually,one after another, offered them. 
selves, were rejected or put off; and fell into 
some easier road to matrimony. She was at last 
left with courtiers as heartless, in love matters as 
herself; who sought her company because she 
was agreeable; flirted with her because she was 
‘the belle’-—and romped with, and kissed her 
whenever they have an opportunity, because it is 
always worth some pains to win such a favor 
from a beautiful gil. But time rolled on ; and 
the grass at length began to growin the path 
that led over the meadows to the cottage—An. 
_nette became alarmed at the symptums, and sei. 
zing the only chance that was left, engaged her- 
| self toher only remaining beau. He was at the 
‘time going to spend a season in the city; they 
were to be married on his return. She accepted 
| him, not because she thought him the best of her 
| suitors, but because he was the only one left, and 
‘always held himself at her service. Her part of 
‘the play was ended—she became domestic and 
studied housewilery. 
| The time finally arrived ; her old beau came 
back to the village; and a day or two after, 
| strolied over to the cottage with his pipe, in ap- 
| pearance, quite an antiquated man. But he said 
‘nothing about the subject of matrimony. An. 
'nette at last took the liberty of reminding him of 
his engagement. He started—tindeed, madam, 
you surprise me! ‘Surprise you, why sir ?— 
| ‘Because,’ said he, ‘1 never dreamed that you 
could be serious in such a thing as a matrimonia] 
/engagement—and meeting with a good opportu. 
nity, 1 got married before I le.t the city ? 

Fortune had finished the game, and Annette 
was left to pay the forfeit; she never married be. 
cause she never had another chance. And her’s 
is but the history common to hundreds of those 
fair creatures, who trifle with the power that beau- 
ty has given them over the minds of men, sacri- 
fice every thing at the shrine of ambition ; and 
aim only to enjoy the title, and the triumph that 
lights fora little while the sphere of the Vit.LaGe 
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tunitous Advice. 

Protracted courtship should be avoided. He 
who ‘shins up’ to a fair maid until she gets to be 
old and ugly, is mighty apt to ‘hack out.’ In the 
trial of a breach of promise which recently took 
place in Dublin, the Judge charged the Jury in 
an able and feeling address,in the course of which 





courtship turn out well; and whatever the lady 
might do to remain constant, the gentlemen nev. 
er did” So Mr. Beaux, you will please take a 
hint from his Honor, and not be eternally court. 
ing. Either come right up to the scratch, or leave 
the girls alone. [Northern Light. 








Ladies vs. Gentlemen. 

You may meet with twenty men in a day who 
stutter ; but you never heard of a woman who 
had even the most minute impediment in her 
speech. 





-_————— 


he remarked that ‘he hardly ever knew a long} 
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On looking over our exchange papers, we 
find numerous instances of the appearance of 
women in the political arena, either as specta. 
tors or in a more active capacity. In some ca. 
ses, they have given tuasts with their names at. 
tached, in others they have presented politica] 
banners, and in one or two cases, politica] 
speeches have been made on the presentation of 
these banners, ‘This is all wrong and entitled 15 
censure. Politics already rage too high in this 
country, enter too largely into the business ay. 
ocations of the day, interfere too much with the 
courtesics of social life, and the enjoyments of 
the domestic circle. If we sanction the interfer. 
ence of women in such bitter political strife, we 
shall tend stil! further to disturb the relations of 
courtesy between friend and friend, and to rob 
society of much of its purest enjoyment. For 
our part, we concvive of nothing more unplea. 
santthan to enter into a controversy with fe. 
males. itcreates asperity, leads to excitement, 
and robs woman of her greatest charm. We 
/mean quiet of manner and grace of deportment. 
| Besides, there is no use of this kind of perver. 
‘sion. Womanhas no right to vote under our 
| laws and constitution, and therefore her appear. 
ance ata political meeting, or her participation 
in any deseription of political strife, must be 
considered improper, She may in reading over 
the publie journals and listening to the occasion. 
al conversation of gentlemen, form opinions 
7 friendly to this side or that. But supposing a 
case Of two leading politicans, animated and ex. 
_cited—how awkward and improper would seem 
the appearance ofa third person in the shape of 
atematc, duriug the progress of their controver. 
sy. If this first step be permitted, moreover— 
if women be invited to look on and oversee po- 
litical meetings, the next step will be, to hold 
meetings exclusively of females. We shall 
have our mothers and our daughters taking sides, 
making specchi cs, offering resolutions, and pos. 
sibly engaged in still more offensive political 
squabbles. The sphere of woman is away from 
such scenes. She should soften rather than ex- 
cite the asperitics of the ‘rougher sex,’ and en- 
deavor to render the household roof a retreat and 
refuge from the unpleasant bickcrings and ex- 
citing controvers.cs of political life. These at 
| least, are our views, and we have reason to be. 
licve that similar sentiments are entertained by 


a large portion of the community. 
N. Y. Mercury. 














Female Heroism. 

In 1780, the Grand Master of the Knights of 
Malta, sent as a present, a most rich and costly 
bracelet of rubies,to Madame du Frenoy, a French 
lady of great beauty, in token of her extraordin- 
ary and gallant conduct, when an Algerine cor- 
sair attacked the vessel in which she was a pas- 
senger. This lady was ina polacre bound to 
Genoa, and the Algerine coming alongside pour- 
ed in a broadside, and then grappling with her, @ 
number of Algerines boarded her, sword in 
hand. The crew were about to submit to the 
enemy, when Madam du Frenoy snatehed a sa- 
bre from a wounded sailor, and wielded it with 
astonishing courage and effect. 

The crew, animated by such an unexpected 
example of female valor, fought with enthusiasm, 








killed several of the pirates, and drove the remain- 
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der back to their vessel. When this lady reach. 
ed the shore, she was everywhere greeted with 
acclamations of the populace. The Marquis de 
St. Christeaux waited upon her and with his own 
hands placed a crown of laurel upon her head— 
and a portrait her was taken for the Queen of 
lrance. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Hope. 

What a solace to the human heartishope! If 
the dark clouds of adversity or affliction hang 
over us, Hope whispers in soft and cheering ac- 
cents, **These dark clouds may pass away and 
be succeeded by bright and sunny days.” It mis. 
fortune or disappointments encompass us aboyt, 
or the heart is drear and desolate, Hope, that 
sweet angel of mercy, steals into our souls like 
the soft moonbeams upon the obscure and almost 
trackless pathof the forest, She leads us through 
flowery meads, and exhibits to our view, many a 
pleasant prospect. She strews the rugged path 
of life with many a gaudy flower. She cheers 
and keeps alive in the human heart, all those ten- 
der and pleasant sensations which renders life to 
us a blessing. When parting with our dearest 
friends, she soothes ys with her flattering voice 
and whispers to our hearts—‘twe may yet meet 
again.” Thus she supports us through every 
scene and change of life, never once deserting 
us until we are laid low by the cold relentless 
hand of death—the King of Terrors. 

Pawlings, Sepjember, 1840. 





For the Ponghkeepsic Casket. 
Transposition. 
The Child of Song. 

The child of Melody sang a swect song, which 
came stealing on the air like sounds of music from 
the spheres. There she stood pouring above and 
around her, one tide of the richest song. The 
music of hersoul was half spoken in her very 
face, so innocent, pure, and joyous was its elo- 
quence. She stood unmoved, although thousands 
gazed upon her and each heart was wrapt in ecs- 
tacy as she met their bright eyes, beaming looks 
of admiration upon her; but each impassioned 
glance was lost upon her, for, though she seemed 
unconscious yet she viewed them all. Her sen- 
ses were bound ly some delightful spell, some 
blissful dream orsweet delicious vision,—and it 
seemed as though her very spirit must soar to 
Heaven with that sweet song, for the earth ap. 
peared to be lost to her, and her smile to partake 
a gleam of heavenliness. All is now hushed, 
and a deep stillness reigus around like death—a 
breathless awe—a thrilling calm:—but hark! 
softly as the zephyr sighs amidst the leaves— 
gently as the wave breaks on the summer’s eve- 
ning—sweetly as on glad wing the bird sings 
when he seeks his native skies, a sound comes 
murnwiring softly on the ear; or like the song of 
some sweet syren over the breast of the ocean, 
breathing around enchantment—etherial sounds 
come floating on the air, which have power to 
thrill through every heart-string—unnerve the 
body—touch the tenderest chords of sympathy— 
and to dissolve in tears. But now her voice bursts 
forth louder in one rich swelling strain of g'ad- 
ness, which entrances all, and fills the soul with 
rapturous feelings almost painful. Her glisten- 











ing eye, beams with deep pathos, sparkles with 
triumph, dances with delight, glows with a fer- 
vent lustre sweet and pure as the melodies of her 
rich voice. But she soars yet higher and higher, 
borne on the wings of song till one full note is 
heard which vibrates through the hearts of all and 
chains themin a wild delirium ef wonder and of 
fear ; still that note continues to sound, and ev- 


ery eye is tremblingly fixed on her whose every | 


power, life,and soul, seems thrown into one won. 
derous tone. And yet she smiled, when all a- 
round were waiting in breathless sympathy and 
silent awe for the end of that rich breathing, for 
it seemed as though her very spirit and life must 
pass away to the skies with that long thrilling ca- 
dence ; but the suund grew softer and fainter, 
until it died away in whispering murmur like the 
soft and sweet breathings of Seraphs float high in 
the air. It has ceased—but the remembrance of 
that last rich tone will never fade from the enrap- 
tured hearts of those who felt its thrilling power; 
that voice may sometimes yet steal upon their vi- 
sions as a spell, to captivaie and lead them to 
sweet thoughts of Heaven and of that bright choir 
whose voices bland in the richest harmony to sing 
glad songs of praise. If her songs are such, oh 
what must be the music of the skies? ‘The soul 
must surely revel in delight and drink fresh rap- 
ture from each holy strain that echoes through 
the portals of Heaven. O if she can thus sway 
the hearts of thousands by her voice, binding 
their souls in exquisite deliglt—entrance them 
blissfully, or melt them into tears—what can the 
music of Heaven do? E. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Adieu. 


We gan select no one word from among the 
many which compose the English Vocabulary, 
that is capable of filling the human heart with as 
many sad and desparing sensations, as the word 
Apiev. When we are about to leave home and 
all its endearments—to launch upon the bioad 
sea of life—why do we linger on the threslihold 
when the moment of our departure has arrived ! 
Is it because we fear to engage in the business 
transactions of the day? Neo! that is not the 
reason why we silently press within our own, the 
extended hand of an affectionate friend, with a 
firm and tender clasp; while the tears are flow- 
ing down our burning cheeks, and the swelling 
heart refuses toexpress in words, its keen and 
thrilling anguish ; neither is it because other 
climes are not as sunny as our own; nor, that 
nature has not spread over the stranger’s land 
scape a velvet carpet of verdure, like that which 
covers the hills and vales of our own sweet home. 
The reason that we linger is this; we cannot 
school our hearts to say that bitter word Adieu to 
allthat is near and dear to us by the tender ties 
of nature, love and friendship. Many a Hero, 
that has fearlessly faced death on the battle field 
amidst blood and carnage, has wept while bidding 
Adieu to a kind and affectionate friend. Yes! 
the word Adieu has caused the tear of friendship 
to overflow its reservoir, and pour in torrents 
down his war-worn cheeks. Those who know 
not from experience can form no accurate idea of 
the tender sensations that fill the heart while we 
clasp the parting hand. Recollection now brings 
to mind with a redoubled force the many pleasant 
hours we have spent in the society of our friends 
—their plighted vows of love and fricndship— 


_ae ~ an 2 arenes 
the tender feelings they have at all times mani- 
fested in regard to our happiness—their kiud ad- 
vice and tender consolations. These and other 
reflections of a similar nature are what thain our 
feet to the threshhold, and convert us as it were 
into weeping statues. These feelings must be 
experienced or they never can be realized. Lan. 
guage cannot express them. No, far, far from 
it! The sensations of a parting hour can never 
be forgotten by a kind and affectionate friend.— 
Memory will snatch them from oblivion, and 
treasure them as a sacred trust committed to her 
care, and from time to time, will remind us of 
past scenes and by-gone days. 

Pawlings, Sept. 14, 1840. 











From the New-Orleans Picayune. 


An Odd Pellow. 


A fellow passed along Camp-street recently— 
the oddest fallow-—-the querest fcellow—the 
strangest fellow. If he will call -on us, we'll 
pay him fifty cents for the laugh he gave us—if 
he grumbles, we'll pay him six bits—we owe it 
to him fairly. Is not laughing a pleasure—good 
fur health, therefore valuable? ‘Then is it not 
right that it should be paid for? Certainly. 
| Therefore we owe that man a half a dollar, or, 
as we said, seventy-five cents—we are willing 
_to pay six bits—we don’t begradge it—still, we 
think fifty cents enough—that is, we should con- 
sider ita fair living price—we could afford to 
_pay it, and he could carry on business prosper- 
ously at that rate—so he must not be hard upon 
‘us. You, sir, you are credited for fifty cents ; 
and you may call at our office for your money, 
when we may patronize you again and take an- 
other fifty cents’ worth. Bring that hat along 
with you, that coat,and walk along Camp street 
at half past cleven o’clocs, A. M. in just the 
manner you did yesterday. 

This odd fellow wore a hat—we can’t write 
for laughing. It was about fifleen inches high ; 
tall as a grenadier’s cap, with a brim three quare 
ters of an inch in width—and it stuck plamp 
upon the back of lis head, so that as lie walked 
with his chin lifted in the air, the long hat was 
seen moving moving horrizontally throngh the 
strects. He was a short fellow, and hadon 
some great tall fellow’s thick over-coat, one of 
those heavy pilot cloth upper Benjamins with 
white bonc buttons as big as a dollar. ‘The coat 
hung down to the little fellow’s heels, and drag- 
gled along the pavement as he walked, so that 
nothing could be seen of the man but a face, 
just like Holland's, in Nicodemus Crowquill, 
sticking out with most ludicrous effect above the 
huge collar of the coat. When the little fellow 
had passed and his back was turned towards us 
we could see nothing but the queer hat, which 
seemed to be lying on the top of the coat, and 
both seemed to be propelled by some self-muv- 
ing power, as though the owner had gradually 
melted away and disappeared, the hat had fall- 
en down on the coat, and the coat was moving 
on unconscious of its master’s absence. 

We will give a dollar to see the fellow again ; 
and if he was not some wag doing the thing for 
a wager—if he isthe genuine odd fellow he ap. 
peared, we set him down as one of the wonders 
| of the age, a gem of a curiosity, a character that 














would have thrown Hogarth *into ecstacies, "a 
real, natural, living, legitimate odd fellow, —~ 
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From the Sanday Morning Atlas. 
Conjugal Logic. 

‘My dear, did you not buy a handsome shaw! 
for fifty dollas ?’ 

‘Yes, my love.’ 

‘Well, it is lying on the floor in the other room. 
As the times are hard, and I can scarcely pay 
my notes, I hoje you will be a little careful of 
your fine clothing.’ 

‘O, that is of no consequence, for the shaw] 
must be cleaned before it is used again.’ 

‘My dear, one of the children has just thrown 
your handsome shaw] down the cistern.’ 

‘Indeed, I am really sorry; but it needed 
washing, and I will have it taken out preeently.’ 

On the next day the husband desired his lady 
to accompany him a short distance into the 
country, and she dressed for the purpose. ‘Why 
don’t you wear your new shawl ?’ 

‘It is not taken out of the cistern yet ; I will 
attend to it the first thing when we come home. 
You know I could not wearit all d-ipping wet.’ 

A week afterwards a servant hooked up the 
shaw! by accident, with a cistern pole. This 
elegant article was now transformed into a dirty 
rag, and punched full of holes. 

‘If you had taken it out when it was thrown 
in, it would not have been materially injured.’ 

‘It never would have been fit to wear, after 
being put in that muddy cistern,’ 

‘If you had picked it off the floor when I first 
mentioned it, it would not have got into the cis. 
tern.’ 

‘I suppose it dropped from the table where it 
was laid, which I’m sure could not be helped.’ 

‘But, my dear, if vou had put it in its proper 
place when you first put it off, it would not have 
fallen from the table.’ 

‘And if I had kept myself in my proper place, 
I should never have been the companion of such 
a wretched, miserly busybody as yourself.’ 

‘You are always toodilatory. Ifyou had not 
deferred that speech until after our marriage, 
you never would have been taken from the arms 
of your beggarly old father.’ 

‘Then I should not have gone from under the 
protection of a gentleman to take shelter under 
the roof of a fellow” 

‘I wonder, my dear, how a lady of your refi. 
ned and exalted notions can continue under the 
roof of a fellow? 

‘You will give me time for the horses to be 
put to the carriage.’ 

She rings and orders the carriage ; puts on 
her things, and moves slowly to the door. 

‘My dear wife! are you really going ”” 

*Yes—but why do you speak so kindly, if you 
hate me ?” 

‘I did not say that I hated you, my love.’ 

‘Did younot ? Bat the ssawi’— 

‘Let that go, my dear. It is not worth a 
thought.’ 

‘Now you speak like yourself! What a dear 
love ! 

They then kissed each other affectionately. 

After this little scene, the lady always did as 
she pleased with her shawls, and her ‘dear love’ 
compounded with his creditors in a few months, 
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Fever. 

The following remarks, from the “‘Thomsonian’ 
on the cause and appearance of fever, may per- 
haps be interesting to some of our readers. 

Whether ague and fever, or bilious fever, are 
chiefly produced by sudden transitions from heat 
to cold. In the middle of the day the rays of 
the sun are very hot and people get very warm 
in exercise. The ground being very well cover- 
ed with vegetation or drenched with water, is 
not much heated during the day, while evapora- 
tion is very great, filling the air with moisture. 
As soon as the sun descends, the earth having 
little or no heat absorbed to be reflected, the air 
suddenly become cool. This is very gratcful to 
persons who have felt the force of the sun’s rays 
during the day, which, with the moisture of eva- 
poration, have opencd widely the pores of the 
surface. The sudden accession of a cold, damp 
atmosphere collapses the surface too much he. 
fore they are aware of its deleterious influence, 
and this is what is commonly called ‘taking 
gold.” The patient remains some hours in this 
_atate of oppression and languor, wien the inter. 
nal organs begin to feel its influence. The su- 
‘perficial capillarics being closed, the circula- 
tion of the blogd is impeded, the vital power 
rushcs to the heart and arteries, and their action 
‘is increased, while the muscular structures are 
left to languish. The first efforts of the circula- 
tory system to relieve itself ofits burden, produce 
“a sengation on the surface termed a chill. The 
‘increase of velocity in the pulsation, and the 
' corresponding increase of heat, the redness, swel. 
ling and consequent uneasiness produced by the 
the rush of the blood to the part, constitute what 
is called fever. This continucs till the surface 
is opened and the perspiration breaks forth, when 
it passes off for the time. If now the collapse 
was slight, the constitution strong and the fever 
speedy in accession, the paticnt escapes further 
injury. Ifthe contrary, there succeds a season 
of proportionate prostration, till the circulatory 
apparatus becomes so much rested ag to be ena. 
bled to commence a new effort at relief. The 
chill returns and is followed by the crisis as be- 
fore. ‘The oftener and severer these alternations 
the better the chance for recovery; but the 
practice should postpone their recurrence and 
diminish their power. 


~~ 


A Goon Seytiment.—A true gentleman can 
never indulge in resentment against the female. 
All vindictive feelings or proceedings towards the 
weaker sex, are unworthy or unpardonable.— 
The utmost that is allowable, when wrong is ex- 
perienced, is to exercise a generous forbearance 
as far as possible, consistency with self defence. 
Sarcasm, obloquy, mere annoyance or revenge of 
any kind, are repuguant toa manly character, or 
a chivalrous or high minded spirit. ‘he only way 
to respect the feelings and sensibilities of others, 
is to gain a knowledge of ourselves. Men are 
too apt to reason of others from their own stock 
of ideas, and feel for them in preportion to their 
poseession of home-felt passion. 

















Passion is a sort of fever of the mind, which 
ever leaves us weaker than it found us. It, more 
than any thing, deprives us of the use of our 
judgment ; for it raises a dust very hard to see 








while his loving wife wife ran off with a Cotp- Fre But, above all, observe it in resent- 
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ment, for then passion is most extravagant, 





An old Man’s Advice. 

Never attempt to strike the guilty, whereby 
the misdirected or too hasty blow the innocent, 
the gallant andthe good may suffer. Never at. 
tempt to expose a villain, if your efforts in go 
doing are likely to injure those who have been 
the unsuspecting dupes of his artifice. Never 
wager a larger sum than you carry in your pock. 
et. Never forget to recognize your friends,and 
be careful to offer your salutations to those who 
are poor. Never run extravagantly into debt, 
for it isthe by-path which leads to moral de. 
struction, Never quarrel without a sufficient 
cause—better ‘pocket’ a litle insult. Never be. 
tray confidence of any kind, particularly that of 
a woman—-never be boastful of her favors, but 
as far asin you lies, maintain her purity and 
honor. ‘He cannot go wrong whoi virtue 
guides.’ 





The following remarks in relation to Libraries, 
are from the New-Yorker : 

The Trustees of Common Schools, and others 
on whom may devolve the duty of procuring 
School District Libraries, will do well, where 
Libraries may be required the coming winter, 
to have their orders left with the booksellers or 
agents of the publishers, immediately, so that 
there may be no disappointments from not ob. 
taining them before the close of navigation.— 
Last year the negligence of the proper officers 
induced nota little dissatisfaction in districts 
where Libraries were not received Country 
journalists will do their readers essential service 
by calling attention to the subject. T'wo scries 
comprising one hundred volumes, have been al. 
ready published, and a third of fifty volumes 
will be ready in a few weeks. The selection of 
works for the Library is made. under the direc. 
tiod of the Superintendent ef Common Schools; 
They have uniformly received the strongest tes. 
timonials of approval from persons best qualified 
to judge of their excellence; they are sold ata 
price below that of any similar publications cver 
printed, 








We cut the following from an exchange paper, 
where it appeared without credit ;— 


Macainery in THE Human Frame.—Very few 
even mechanics, are aware how much machine- 
ry there is in their own bodies. Not only are 
there joints and hinges in the bones, but there 
are yalves in the yeins, a forcing pump in the 
heart, and various other curiosities. One of the 
muscles of the eye forms a real pulley, The 
bones which support the body are made precisely 
in that form which has been calculated by math. 
ematicians to be strongest for pillars and suppor- 
ting columns; that of hollow cylinders. Of this 
form are the quills of birds’ wings, where these re- 
quisites are necessary. 








“Tt was one of the laws of Lycurgus that no por- 
tions should be given with young women in mar- 
riage. When this lawgiver was called upon to 
justify this enactment, he observed, that in the 
choice of a wife, merit only should be considered ; 
and that the Jaw was to prevent young women 
being chosen for their riches,or neglected for their 
poverty.” 

The above sentiment we heartily approve— 








more domestic happiness would be the result. 
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OvurseLves.—One half of the first editorial year 
with this number of the Casket will have passed, 
and we have not as yet mentioned ourselves in 
connexion with that character, or made the least 
allusion thereto. If, therefore, we shall make 
ourselves and the duties devolving upon us, the 
subject of some remarks, we have a hope 
that our readers will not lay to our door the charge 
of egotism or vanity. 

When we commenced the fourth volume of 
the Casket, we were a novice in the great edito. 
rial field, in which so much of the talent, indus. 
try, tact and genius of our country is ardently 
aid unweariedly engaged. We came as one 
willing to be classed among the lowest, or to take 
our station at whatever grade our services should 
entitle us to in the estimation of those who deign- 
ed to peruse our sheet. At the commencement 
we promised nothing, therefore our readers could 
not easily be disappointed in relation to our per- 
formance ; or at least cannot complain that we 
have done less than the agreement specified, on 
our part. .Onthe other hand, if we have added 
aught to the amusement of any person—if we 
have given to the mind of a single peruser of our 
periodicial, one new idea, we shall derive pleas- 
ure and happiness therefrom. Ours is a reading 
people, we are a reading nation, and in proportion 
as has that spiritincreased, in the same ratio have 
publications both literary and political, sprung up 
and flourished emongst us. At this day, ‘he who 
cannot read as he runs, must be a wayfaring fool 
indeed.’ Who would wish to see the spirit of lit. 
erature crushed, or even discountenanced or trea- 
ted with neglect among us? No one. 

We claim, nay, we ask a countenance of the 
public, sv far, and no farther, than that which the 
discharge of our duties entitle us te ; and they 
are presumptuous who seek for more. Let every 
one stand upon the foundation of bis own merit 
—let the great rise by their own exertions, and 
the insignificant sink in the same ratio, by the 
force of public opinion, if rightly directed. The 
borrowed peacock plumes in which some of the 
lierati of the day strut forth, may for a time at. 
tract and fasten upon them the gaze of the many, 
which is retained so long and no Jonger,than un. 
til the deceit is discover. 

Of our own course, and whether we are to rise 
or sink, we hold that the public is the best judge, 
and to its ordeal, and that alone, do we owe feal. 
ty. No other power has a coutrol of the press, 
and none other should have. The foundations 
of the American constitution, broad and deep as 
they may be, are laid upon the principles which 
guarantee t) the press, affree, unshackled expres. 
sion of its opinions and its sentiments, and the 
most effectual barriers which can be reared a. 
gainst anarchy and oppression, are the rays of 
light which flash as it were, from the face of the 
moveable types of Johannes Faust. 

There are many difficulties besetting him, how- 
ever, who caters for the public, who attempts to 
please everybody, and generally ends by gratify- 
iug nobody ; who from patriotism, or from the ef- 
fect of any other moving cause, lauds one person 
or one measure, at the expense of another person 
oranother measure. He brings down the wrath 
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of the injured or slighted, with a force which 
none but those who feel, know. We clip from 
an old paper, a summary of the difficulties to 
which the corps editorial are subject. The wri- 
ter speaks but of the newspaper press, but his re. 
marks will apply equally well to all kinds of pub- 
lications. Here it is. 

‘Difficulties of an Editor.—An editor cannot 
Step withuut treading on somebody's toes. If he 
expresses his opinion fearlessly and frankly, he 
is arrogant and presumptuous. If he states facts 
without comment he dares not avow his opinion, 
If he conscientiously refuses to advocate the 
claims of an individual to office, he is accused of 
personal hostility. A jackanapes who measures 
off words into verses as a clerk does tape by the 
yard, hands him a parcel of stuff that jingles like 
a handful of rusty nails and a gimlet, and it the 
editor be not fool enough to print the nonsense— 
‘Stop my paper; I won’t patronize a man that is 
no better judge of poetry. One murmurs be. 
cause his paper is so literary, another because it 
is not literary enough. One grumbles because 
the advertisements engross too much room, an. 
other complains that the paper is so large that he 
can’t find time to read it all. One wants the type 
so small that a microscope would be indispensi- 
ble in every family, another threatens to discon. 
tinue a paper unless the letters are half an inch 
long. One old lady actually offered so give an 
additional price for a paper that should be printed 
with such type as are used for handbills. In fact 
every subscriber has a plan of his own for conduc- 
ting a journal, and the labor of Sisyphus was a 
recreation when compared with that of an editor 
| who attempts to please all’ 








‘The Schoolmaster is abroad,’ who doubts it? 
Should there be any who are (hus fool-hardy, we 
advise them to have a care, and not make rash 
assertions, for the proof of this old adage is forth. 
coming, and is of the most conclusive, convincing 
species. It comes too, from the land of pumpkin 
pies and blue-laws—good old Connecticut. It 
has, furthermore, the impress of originality, the 
stamp of Yankeeism as a prominent feature on 
its tace. Who but a native of ‘duwn-east’ could 
ever invent sucha puzzle—who but a sojourner 
‘in that land ever did 2? We opine no one. Our 
proof lies here. On the road from New-Haven 
to Humphreysville, there is a guide-board with the 
following lucid inscription, which to be understood 
' must be read from the right to the left hand, it is 
thus: ‘egELLIVSYERHPMUH? After this 
we assert, and will stand by our assertion, that 
‘there is something new under the sun.’ 











A Fatse Prorner.—Parson Miller, of Boston, 
has completely failed in his prephecies. He said 
that no marriages would take place after the 234 
of August last. We can assure our readers there 
is no truth in the babblings of this soothsayer. 
To show that we are in earnest in our contradic- 
tion, and that we have right on our side, we refer 
the reader to sundry small items in the following 
column, under the eaption of ‘Hymenial.’ 


{3 Should any of our subscribers be overlook- 
ed in the distribution of this No. of our paper, we 
hope they will notify us. Such omission may 
occur from the fact of our having employed an- 
other carrier for this week. Any of our subscri- 
bers who may have been missed heretofore, wil] 














receive the deficient Nos. by notifying us. 


| printer. 
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To Reapers anp Corresponpents, 





We return thanks to our numerous corres. 
pondents, and hope to hear from them all again 
soon. 

‘Peter Pop’ must have broke down, we have 
heard nothing from him since our last. 

‘My Childhood,’ by ‘X.’ cannot be a fancy 
sketch. ‘The author has not yet arrived to 
years of discretion, we should think from his 
style ; and besides ‘yurne’ does not stand for 
‘urn’ in our spelling-buok. 

‘Apollo Belvidere’ may be interesting to the 
author, but we fear he would be tiresome to the 
reader. 

— ae PS SS Ne 
Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 











MARRIED, 


In Albany, onthe 27th instant, by the Rev. Edward 
Hlolmes, Mr. WILLIAM 8 MILLARD, of Poughkeep- 
sie,to Miss ELIZA VAN VOAST, of Albany. 


(He is blessed with a kindly spirit and a bounteous 
hand whoin his hours of happiness forgetteth not the 
We tender the pair our warmest wishes for 
their enjoyinent through life.} 











On Sabbath morning last. by the Rev. F. Reed, Mr. 
Epmunp B. Batrey, to Miss MarGaret Denton, all of 
rin Wesley Chapel, 8 M 

n Wesley Chapel, Springfield, Mass., Aug. 30th, b 
Rev. C. K. True, Rev. Samvuss F. BELL, ‘Prine a 
the Rhinebeck Academy, to Miss H. Minerva Crow- 
ELL, of Ware, Mass. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. Henry Barber, Mr. 
Joun B. Barker, of Amenia, to Miss Janz Seeuey, of 
Quaker Hill. 

At Milan, ou the 16th inst., by Conklin C. Rowe, Esq., 
Mr. Hermace Huvssrep, of Stanford, to Miss Saran 
ANN Carte, of Milan 

_At Pleasant Plains, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. Win, 
z Sayre, Mr. Coartes.P. Scuryver, to Miss AMANDA 

TILL. 

At Stanford, Sept. 17th, by Elder H, V. Teall of Milan, 
_ Catvin Wricur, to ELBNoR Hoxstep, both of Stan- 
ord. 








‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





In the town of Pleasant Valley, on the 23d of August, 
Epwarp, eldest child of Jonas P. and Maria Barnes, 
aged 6 years 5 months and 27 days. 

In Fishkill Village, on Sunday evening last, Mary, wife 
of John C Pudney. 

In this village, on Sunday, the 20th inst., Mrs. Craris- 
SA_BLAKES in the 34th year of her age 

On the I1lt st.. at Victory, Cayuga county, Amos 
Tuompson, formerly of Dutchess county. 

In this village, on the 16th inst., Mr. Ape. Hyps, in 
the 57th year of hisage. He had suffered great ic 
tion which he bore with meekness and Christian forti 
tude. He retained his reason to the last moment, and 
wished his friends notto mourn for him but to prepare 
to follow him. {Com. 








Agents. 


Albany City,. ..--+++ee++.+-B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,...........-A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia,. e*eereetre es Bishop. 
Amenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brovukl ea P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
POVECT,.« cece cssecccccceee Jd. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...58. H. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ......0++ssee++. 4 Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, ee eer ee eee eeeee sd & w. Kay. 
Hackensack,....e-seecses-5» W. Alger. 
Glenham,... eres erteeetee - > Brewster. 
LaGrange,.. eereeeee evesitian F. Dubois. 
Low Point,... ......+.....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,.......ss+++.2+-A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .. oe..s-eees ---John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,..-........-Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. Hl. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Point,..........++++.-James M.Ward. 
Washington Hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 


tC Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be furnished with the Nos. 
from the commencement. 
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THE MUSE. ‘But who once seen, with untold power {Published by request.] 
a Forever haunts the yearning hear’, The More Convenient Season. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Portrait of Benevolence. 


No, I. 


Some heaven-taught impulse wake the silent muse, 
Touch soft and sweet the more enchanting strain. 
Let Heaven and earth, and distant rolling spheres, 
Tune ell their melodies in sacred song. 

And whose pencil dipped in sacred tint, 

Gave varied hue to leaf, and fruit and flower, 
And spangled beanty to the mighty deep ; 
Whose skill inimitable sports upon the bi eeze, 
Lights up the cheering beauty of the day, 
And all the soul-enrapturing charms of night. 
O thou the centre of all art divine, 

Thy pencil lend, and needful skill impart ; 
Benevolence demands a portrait true 

Of her celestial, Heaven-adorning self: 

Of her who smiling sat at thy right hand, 
When boundless nature in deep chaos slept ; 
When infant time reclined in angei’s arms 
Aad thou didst Libor with a universe, 

Of her who foremost ranks in Heaven’s throng 
And highest sits beneath the blazing throne, 
She it was that sleepless nursed the morning stars, 
And rocked the babe creation at its birth. 

When sin polluted our once blameless race, 
Incurred the sentence of eternal death, 

And shades of gloom closed thick o’er fallen man ; 
Benevolence devised the glorious schete, 
The grave to vanquish—hell despoil of prey— 
Extract the poisonous sting of death— 
Roll back the devastating flood of woe, 
And rescue sinners from impending fate. 

OBERLIN, 

Poughkeepsie, Sept., 1840. 

PRESS IS 


The Visionary Portrait. 
{From Mrs. Norton’s new volume of poems.) 


As by the lonely hearth he sate, 
The shadow of a welcome drewm 
Passed o’er his heait—disconsolate 
His home did seem— 
Comfort in vain was spread around, 
For something still was wanting found, 


There he thought of one who might, 
Forever in his presence stay : 

Whose dream shon!d be of him by night, 
Whose smile should be for him by day ; 

And the sweet vision, vague and far, 

Rose on his fancy like a star. 


‘Let her be young, yet not a child, 
Whose light and inexperienced mirth 
Ts all too winged and too wild 
For sober earth— 
Too rain-bow hke such mirth appears, 
And fades away in misty tears, 


‘Let youth’s fresh rose still gently bloom 
Upon her smooth and downy cheek ; 
Yet let a shadow, not of gloom, 
But soft and meek, 
Tell that some sorrow she hath known, 
Though not a sorrow of her own, 


‘And let her eyes be of a gray, 
The soft grey of the brooding dove, 
Full of the sweet and tender rey 
Of modest love; 
For fonder shows that dreamy hve, 
Than lustrous black or heavenly blue. 


‘Let her be full of quiet grace, 
Not sparkling with a sudden glow 
Bright’ning her pure chisel’d face 
And placid brow ; 
Not radiant to the stranger’s eye— 
A creature easily pass’d by, 














Rais'd from the c, owd that selfs .me hour, 
To dwell apart, 

All sainted and enshrined to be 

The idol of our memory. 


‘And oh! let Mary be her name-— 
Ithath a sweet and gentle sound, 
At which no glories dear to fame 
Come crowding round ; 
But which the dreaming heart heguiles 
With holy thouglts and Lousehold smiles. 


‘With peaceful meetings, welcomes kind, 
And love, the same in joy and tears, 
And gushing intercourse of mind 
Vhrough fiithful years ; 
Oh! dream of something half divine, 
Be real— mortel—and be mine !’ 


Summer’s Gone. 
BY c, S, BAILEY. 


The time of love and gentle flowers 
Has slowly passed away ; 
The birds have flownto otherclimes 
To sing their cheerful lay. 
No more upon the smiling earth 
Do flowers sweetly shine, 
For death put’s forth his hand, and says, 
No! no! they are allmine, 


The morning chill, the evening air, 
Do tell the mournful tale 
Of death to allthe lovely tints 
That deck the sunlit vale, 
I saw a flower sweetly shine 
To greet the early day, 
But Death put forth his hand, and said, 
No! tio! but pass away. 


Sweet summer’s gone, sweet sumfaer’s gone, 
The blooming-time of flowers 

When love and time were all the theme, 
And swiftly flew the hours. 

No more the trees put forth their leaves— 
In living brightness shine— 

For Death puts forth his hand and says, 
They all, they oll, are mine. 


But as the seasons pass along, 
The flowers bloom again ; 

They spring beside the sparkling rill, 
And grow upon the plain. 

For hike the soul that flies from earth, 
And leaves this place of wo, 

The flowers and the Christian heart, 
A second spring shall know. 


ee eR 
A Belle. 


A great idea of painting, 

(With flour, rouge and chalk,) 
A little mimic fainting, 

And a den] of silly talk ! 


A little novel reading, 
With a very little wit; 

Of m-nners and good breeding 
A very little bit, 


A love of showy dress, 
A tongue to slander prone, 
A smiling, simp’: ing face, 
With a heart as hard us stone, 


Much chat about the play, 
And much about the ball, 
The music of the day, 
And the fashions of the Full, 


These things, with affectation, 
When mingled well, 

Will form, to admiration. 
A dashing modern Belle ! 


Alone he sat and wept, That very night, 

The ambassador of God, avith earnest zeul 

Of eloquence, had warned him to repent ; 

And, like the Roman at Drusilla’s side, 

Hearing the truth he trembled, Conscience wrought, 
Yet sin sllured. The struggle shook him sore. 








| The dita lamp waned—the hour of midnight tolled ; 

| Prayer sought for entrance, but the heart had closed 

Its diamond v.lve. He threw him on his couch, 
And bade the spirit of his God, depart ! 

But there was war within him, and he sighed, 

‘Depart not utterly thou Blessed One ! 

| Return, when youthis past, and make my soul 

| Forever thine.’ 


With kindling brow, he trod 
| The haunts of pleasure, while the viol’s voice, 
| And beauty’s smile his joyous pulses woke, 
| To love heknelt, while on his brow she hung 
Her f.cshest myrtle wreath, For gold he songht 
And winged wealth, indulged him, till the world 
Pronounced him happy. Manhood’s vigorous prime 
- Swell’d to its climax, and his busy days 
And restless nights swept like a tide away. 
| Care struck deep root around him, and each shoot 
| Still su iking earthward, like the Indian tree 
| Shut out with woven shades the eye of Heaven, 
When lo ! a message from the Crucified— 
| "Look unto me, and live!’ Pausing, he spake 
| Of wearineus and haste, and want cf time, 
| And duty to his children, and besought 
_ A longer space to do the work of heaven. 
| ——-God spake again, when age had shed its snows 
On his wan temples, and the palsied hand 
| Shrank from gold gathering, But the rigid choin 
Of habit bound him, and b> still implored 
A more convenicnt season.’ 
‘Sec, my step 
Is fi mand free— my unquenched eye delights 
_ To view this pleasant world, and life wih me 
May last for many years. Inthe calm hour 
| Of lingering sickness, I can better fit 
| For vast eternity.’ 











Disease approached, 
And reason fled. The maniac strove with death, 
| And grappled like a fiend, with shrieks and cries, 
Till darkness smote his eye-balls, and thick ice 
| Closed in around his heart strings. The poor clay 
| Lay vanquished and distorted, But the soul— 
| The sonl whose promised season never came, 
| To hearken to its Maker’s call, had gone, 
| To weigh his sufferance with i's own abuse, 
And bide the audit, MRS, SIGOURNEY. 


PUR a eee 
| Sad Memories. 


Oh! ghastly, pale, and saiiaen desth! 
That stopped my Mary’s balmy breath ; 
That stole the roses from her cheek, 

And closed those eyes that seemed to speak ; 
Why should thy aim so partial be ? 

Oh, why not aim thy shaft at mie ? 

Why should I hopeless here remain, 
Chanting an endless, pensive strain ; 
Lifting my overflowing eyes, 

To trace her pathway through the skies ? 
Oh ! gront me but the boon I crave, 

And close me in my Mary’s grave ! 
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